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The Swiss artist Karl Bodmer, b. Feb. 6, 1809, d. Oct. 30, 1893, was an early painter of the American West. As 
the expedition's documentary artist, Bodmer accompanied the German naturalist Prince Maximilian of 
Wied-Neuwied on his 13-month journey of 1833-34 along the Missouri River. Bodmer produced dozens of superb 
drawings and watercolors of the Indian tribes they encountered, as well as of landscapes and animals. Of these, 
82 were reproduced as aquatints in the account of the expedition published in Europe in 1839. Bodmer settled in 
Barbizon, France, where he continued to paint until his death. 


Bibliography: Bodmer, Karl, Karl Bodmer's America, ed. by David Hunt, et al. (1984); Ewers, John Canfield, Early 
White Influence upon Plains Indian Painting: George Catlin and Carl Bodmer Among the Mandan Indians (1957; 
repr. 1971). 


See also: AMERICAN ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
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— George Caleb Bingham. He was an artist 
who painted "The Trappers Return." 
Ref: Trailblazers pp. 66-67 


British Captain William Black Captured Fort Astoria, Ore. Cl 
on Pacific Shore 13 Dec. 1813. P» 


Blackfeet Indians were very hostile toward Trappers. 


Karl Bodmer (+) 8 Swiss artist traveled west 
with and sketched many scenes along the 
Missouri River and into Montana Rockies. 


Karl Bodmer ( -) who traveled west in early 
1832's with the German naturalist Prince Alex. Phillip 
Maximillan. ? ; 

Bodmer was an artist and pajated a band of Minnetaree 
Indians. One tour was up the Missouri River in 1833-4 
with Prince Macmillian 2500 Miles at Ft. McKenzie painted 


à fight between Cree, Assinibóins and Piegan Indians. 

Prince Maximillian finaily published a 2 volume work 
called "Travels in the Interior of North America in the 
years 1832-34." 


Ref: "Trailblazers" pp. 118-119,131,138. 
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Army Captain Ben jaming Bonneville. He took leave from 
the US ARMY and Ted a well equipped party of 110 men into 
the west. Joseph Reddeford Walker was with him. They spent 
ደ seasons (1832-ፀን on the Snake River in the fall and on the 
Snake River in 6 Spring. He made notes and Maps. ٥ 
built a Fort on Green River (B. Folly) He ret'd to Washington 
1835. He was reinstated in US Army by Pres. Andrew Jackson 
1850 took command in Oregon Territory. 

Ref: Trailblazers, pp 94-95 
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Self-portrait of Catlin was painted in 1824 when he 
was in Philadelphia. Thomas Gilcrease Institute of 
American History and Art. Mandan medicine man 
Mah-to-he-ha, The Old Bear, opposite, presided as 
high priest and master of ceremonies at the torture 
ritual that Catlin witnessed. Smithsonian Institution. 


PORTRAYER 


OF THE WEST 


n 1837 the first “Wild West” show made its 

New York debut, featuring colorful costumes, 
war weapons, feathered headdresses, a tepee, and 
hundreds of paintings of various American Indian 
ganza, recounted in his nightly lectures his adven- 
tures among the Indians of the great plains beyond 
the Mississippi, whom he had befriended and 
painted. 

Catlin planned the exhibition as the climax of a 
desperate campaign to win support for a dual pro- 
ject, the acquisition by the government of his Indian 
Gallery as an enduring monument to the “Red 
Men,” and the creation of a national park in the 
area of the Rocky Mountains as a refuge for the 
tribes and wildlife of the West. He lost the cam- 
paign, but after his death a substantial part of his 
Indian Gallery went to the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D.C., and the creation of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park partially brought into being 
the project he had envisioned. 

BEGINNINGS. The fifth of 14 children of Putnam 
Catlin and the former Polly Sutton, George Catlin 
was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, on July 26, 
1796. His father, a lawyer who gave up the profes- 
sion for farming because of poor health, had enlisted 
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in the Revolutionary Army at 13 and had his dis- 
charge papers signed by George Washington. His 
mother, daughter of early settlers in the Wyoming 
Valley of Pennsylvania, had been captured by ma- 
rauding Indians as a child during the “Wyoming 
Massacre” of July, 1778, but had been released 
unharmed. 

George was still an infant when the family moved 
to a new home on the banks of the Susquehanna 
River. By the time his parents sent him at 21 to 
study law in the school of Reeve and Gould in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, his father’s birthplace, Cat- 
lin had shown a talent for drawing and painting. 

ARTIST, At the end of two years, the young law- 
yer returned to Pennsylvania but showed more in- 
terest in painting than practicing law. He soon 
gained attention as an amateur portrait painter and 
before long completely gave up law for a career in 
art. He moved to Philadelphia and hung out a 
shingle: “George Catlin, Miniature Painter.” 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Art exhibited four 
of his miniatures in 1821, six the following year. 
During the winter of 1822, a delegation of Indians 
en route to Washington stopped in Philadelphia to 
visit Peale’s Museum, a collection of paintings of 
commanders and events of the Revolution by Char- 
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les Willson Peale. On seeing the Indians in the 
splendor of their regalia, Catlin decided that noth- 
ing short of losing his life would prevent him from 
visiting their country and becoming their historian. 
He soon began painting on canvas, and the leading 
artists of the Pennsylvania Academy, Thomas Sully, 
John Neagle, Peale and his sons, made him the first 
recipient of the title "Pennsylvania Academician." 

Catlin moved to New York State in 1824 and 
painted several portraits of Governor De Witt 
Clinton, who commissioned him to do a series of 
drawings of the Erie Canal, published in an official 
book at the opening of the canal in 1825. A year 
later he did his first Indian portrait, that of the 
famous Seneca orator Red Jacket, in Buffalo. At a 
party at the governor's mansion in Albany, he met 
Clara Bartlett Gregory, whom he married in 1828. 
Portrait commissions came in a rush, but he re- 
jected many in order to do Indian studies at nearby 
reservations of Senecas, Oneidas, and Tuscaroras. At 
Red Jacket's request, he did his full-length, life- 
sized portrait standing at the brink of Niagara Falls. 

ADVENTURER, In 1830, ignoring the pleas of his 
wife and parents, Catlin set out on his perilous 
venture beyond the Mississippi, stopping first in 
St. Louis with letters of introduction to the Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, General William Clark, 
the co-leader of the famous Lewis and Clark ex- 


pedition to the Northwest in 1804. For two years, 
using St. Louis as a base, Catlin made trips, first 
with Clark, then alone to Indian council meetings, 
where he painted portraits of Kee-o-Kuk, Black 
Hawk, and other chiefs. 

Early in the spring of 1832, through his friend- 
ship with Pierre Chouteau, Jr., the western manager 
of John Jacob Astor’s powerful American Fur 
Company, Catlin secured a place on the steamboat 
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Yellow Stone, which left St. Louis for a trip up the 
Missouri River to Fort Union, the company's most 
distant trading post, 2000 mi. away. After the first 
thousand miles, the boat made slow progress. To 
save time in reaching the first major stop, Fort 
Pierre, Chouteau led a small party on a 200-mi. 
overland trek, which Catlin joined, rifle in hand, 
but not neglecting his sketchbooks and canvases. 


Blackfoot medicine man, Wun- 
nes-tow, The White Buffalo, 1832, 
opposite, prepares to give last 
rites, which Catlin observed, 

to a murdered chief. National 
Collection of Fine Arts. Smith- 
sonian Institution. Surrounded 
by curious Mandans, opposite 
bottom, Catlin paints a portrait 
of Mah-to-toh-pa, Four Bears, 
twho befriended him, gave him 
a private banquet and gifts of a 
pipe and decorated buffalo robe. 
Sioux, right, hunt buffalo. The 
Sioux had great regard for the 
"medicine" of his art and held 

a Dance of the Chieftains in his 
honor. Both collection Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


At Fort Pierre, set in the midst of the warlike 
Sioux, he painted a portrait of the great hunter One 
Horn in a skin wigwam. It amazed and frightened 
other chiefs who came to see it, and they bestowed 
on their visitor the title Ee-cha-z00-kah-wa-kon, the 
Medicine Painter. But Sioux medicine men asserted 
that One Horn could not sleep at night because in 
the picture his eyes were always open. With great 
persuasion Catlin overcame the objections and soon 
other chiefs clamored to be painted. A new uproar 
occurred when he proposed doing a portrait of 
۵ woman, but the chiefs finally yielded. 

When Catlin for the sake of variety painted a 
profile portrait of Chief Little Bear, an onlooker 
sneered, "Little Bear is but half a man." This led 
to a fight in which Little Bear was fatally wounded, 
and war then broke out among the rival bands 
encamped around the fort. Traders within the fort 
prepared their defenses and arranged for a quick 
departure of the Yellow Stone, with Catlin aboard. 
He risked returning only four months later, after 
he learned that peace had been restored and no 
steps would be taken to punish the painter. 

At Fort Union, Catlin’s portraits were so much 
in demand by the Blackfoot and Crow chiefs that 
guards armed with spears stood at the door of his 
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studio inside the fort to protect him from the 
throng. He sketched the elaborate rites of Black- 
foot medicine men, joined hunting parties of the 
Blackfeet, Crows, and Assiniboines, covering him- 
self with a wolfskin to approach closely to buffalo 
to sketch them. 

DOWNSTREAM. For the return trip, Catlin traveled 
in a small skiff with two seasoned trappers off for 


a holiday to St. Louis. Among tribes they visited, 
the artist’s experience with the Mandans was unique. 
His portraits of two chiefs provoked alarm among 
tribesmen who said ‘that through his “magic” they 
had seen the leaders alive in two places at the same 
time. After a white fur agent persuaded the tribe 
that the stranger was doing good, they allowed him 
to witness and record tribal ceremonies, including 
a sacrificial rite to the Great Spirit. Catlin’s pictorial 
and written documentation was invaluable, since 
the tribe was soon killed off by smallpox. 

Further down the river, the frontiersmen in a 
desperate 24-hour race for their lives eluded one 
of the few hostile tribes, the Arikaras, who had 
sworn vengeance against all white men after two 
of their tribe had been killed by trappers. 

After spending two winters with his wife in 
Pensacola, Florida, recovering from the rigors of 
his adventures, Catlin obtained official permission 
to accompany an expedition of the First Regiment 
of Mounted Dragoons across the southern plains to 
the Rocky Mountains. He met the regiment at Fort 
Gibson on the Arkansas River, and while awaiting 
its departure did paintings of the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Seminoles, and other tribes that had 
been removed from the East by the government. 
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During the westward trek, a severe outbreak of 
fever sharply reduced the ranks of the regiment. 
About 30 men, including Catlin, too weak to con- 
tinue, were left at a Comanche village. Feeble from 
his illness, he nonetheless set out on his horse, with 
a pair of buffalo robes, a coffee pot and tin cup 
tied to his saddle, half a boiled ham with salt, 
pistols in his belt and fowling piece in hand, to 
ride 540 mi. across the roadless prairie to St. Louis. 
Although he had to be helped into the saddle, Cat- 
lin was determined not to part with his horse, 
considered the finest and most spirited animal in 
the region, and he could not bear the heavy ex- 
pense of shipping him 1600 mi. by boat. 

To regain his health, he and his wife again win- 
tered in Florida, and in 1835 she accompanied him 
to Fort Snelling. A. year later Catlin's final trip into 
Indian territory took him, in the face of warnings 
and threats by Sioux warriors, to the forbidden site 
of the Pipestone Quarry, source of the red clay 
used in Indian ceremonial pipes. In his honor the 
clay has been named catlinite. 

GALLERY UNIQUE. During the exhibition of his 
Indian Gallery, Catlin appealed for understanding 
and fair treatment for the North American Indians. 
He declared: “All history on the subject goes to 
prove, that when first visited by civilized people, 
the American Indians have been found friendly and 
hospitable. Nowhere, to my knowledge, have they 
stolen a sixpence worth of my property, though in 
their countries there are no laws to punish for theft. 
I have visited 48 different tribes, and I feel author- 
ized to say that the North American Indian in his 
native state is honest, hospitable, faithful, warlike, 
brave, cruel, relentless—and an honorable and reli- 
gious human being.” 
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Kee-o-kuk, the famous chief of the Sacs and 
Foxes, on a visit to New York attended Catlin’s lec- 
ture with his wife and 20 leading members of the 
tribe who yelled with delight at the sight of the por- 
trait of their chief on INE war horse, whereupon 
Kee-o-kuk apologized for their noisy enthusiasm. 
Catlin said many persons had questioned the ex- 
actness of his picture, being unwilling to believe 
that any Indian on the frontier could own so fine 
an animal. 

After a resolution was introduced in Congress to 
purchase his collection for a national museum, Catlin 
took the exhibition successively to W. ‘ashington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, gaining consider- 
able support. Senators Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster endorsed his proposal for a national museum, 
but Congress failed to act, and the discouraged art- 
ist took his exhibits abroad. 

EXILE, Catlin embarked for England in the fall of 
1839 with eight tons of freight, consisting of 600 
paintings, several thousand Indian costumes, weap- 
ons, and other paraphernalia. His exhibition opened 
in London at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in February, 
1840, and was a huge success. 

In October of the following year he published his 
two-volume Letters and Notes of the Manners, Cus- 
toms and Condition of the North American Indians, 
illustrated by 400 line drawings he made after his 
paintings. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert headed. 
a long list of distinguished subscribers. The Royal 
Institute, the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
Royal Historical ‘Society invited him to lecture, and 
he was much in demand socially. 

At the crest of his success, his wife and their two 
young daughters arrived from New York. During 
the third year of the exhibition at Egyptian Hall, 


In South America Catlin saw 
more primitive tribes than 
any other white man before 
or since. One Amazon tribes- 
man, left, forced his wife to 
pose for Catlin. American 
Museum of Natural History. 
In 1835 Catlin and his wife 
spent time at Ft. Snelling, op- 
posite top, near a trading 
post called “Pig’s Eye,” which 
became St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The Gilcrease Institute. 
Great Seminole chief Osceola, 
opposite, was painted after 
he was treacherously arrested 
under a flag of truce. The 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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attendance dwindled, and Catlin toured other Brit- 
ish cities with the show. A group of Ojibway In- 
dians arriving at Liverpool offered to join the show, 
and he returned to London to reopen at Egyptian 
Hall with "real live American Indians." They were 
also taken to Buckingham Palace for a command 
performance before the queen. To offset declining 
income from his exhibition, Catlin issued a portfolio 
of 25 colored reproductions of his paintings. 
Planning to return to the United States in 1845 
after a visit to France, he took his family (another 
daughter and a son had been born in England) and 
the troupe of Indians to Paris, where King Louis 
Philippe welcomed them at the Tuileries palace. 
Among visitors to the public exhibition, which was 


a 


a great success, were Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
and Alexander von Humboldt. 

Before Catlin could complete arrangements for 
the homeward voyage, his wife became ill and died 
of pneumonia, leaving him stunned. Louis Philippe 
invited him to set up his Indian Gallery in the Salle 
de Séance of the Louvre, where the Indians danced 
for royalty. The King ordered 15 Indian paintings 
for the Palace of Versailles. At the invitation of the 
King of Belgium, Catlin took the Indians to Brus- 
sels, where several became ill and had to be hospi- 
talized. Eventually three died and the others re- 
turned home. Catlin bore all expenses, which severe- 
ly depleted his resources. 

After his return to Paris, his three-year-old son 
died of pneumonia. Throughout his ordeals Catlin 
continued his appeal to Congress, which approved 
a bill in 1846 to establish the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, but owing to the Mexican War it took no fur- 
ther action to buy the Indian Gallery. Catlin com- 
pleted the 15 paintings for Louis Philippe, who 
promptly ordered 29 more on the exploits of the 
17th-century French explorer La Salle. The artist 
spent nearly a year on the new paintings, then de- 
livered them with an urgent request for payment, 
amounting to little more than $100 each, but never 
received a sou. During the uprising that overthrew 
Louis Philippe in 1848, a revolutionary mob broke 
into Catlin's apartment in the place de la Madeleine 
and destroyed several paintings with bayonets. The 
artist fled to England with his children and the In- 
dian Gallery. 

To sustain himself and his daughters, he hastily 
wrote and published late in 1848 a two-voume book, 
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Eight Years’ Travel and Residence in Europe. He 
also did a series of pencil drawings, Souvenirs of 
the North American Indians, now in the New York 
Public Library, and made an agreement with an 
English patron to paint 55 copies of his original 
paintings at the price of £2 each with an additional 
allowance of two shillings for each frame. He also 
borrowed heavily on the security of his Indian Gal- 
lery, still counting on its purchase by Congress. In 
the final vote on a bill for its purchase in the 1852- 
53 session, it lost by one vote, that of Senator Jef- 
ferson Davis of Kentucky. 

Catlin faced disaster as his creditors clamored for 
payment. A wealthy American, Joseph Harrison, 
owner of the world’s largest locomotive building 


Rainmaking Among the Mandan, 1832. The round 
lodge on which the medicine man dances was built 
of timber and packed earth. Smithsonian Institution. 


plant in Philadelphia, paid off enough of the debts 
to get control of the Indian Gallery and hurried- 
ly shipped it to Philadelphia. Everything else was 
seized, including the furnishings in the artist's rooms. 
Members of his wife's family arrived to take his 
daughters back to the United States. 

PERSONALITY, Of medium height, thin and wiry, 
with dark complexion and black hair, George Catlin 
could have passed for an Indian after his face be- 
came weather beaten, except for his blue eyes. He 
bore a long scar on his left cheekbone from a boy- 
hood accident, when a tomahawk thrown in prac- 
tice by a playmate glanced off a tree and struck 
him. He was sociable, made friends readily, and 
never became bitter, even after the worst setbacks. 
In one of his tributes to the Indians he wrote: *How 
I love a people who don't live for the love of mon- 
ey.” Modest and restrained, he often ignored chal- 
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٩ 
lenges by scientists of his observations, but finally 
wrote O-Kee-Pa after his account of the Mandan 
tribe had been questioned in a publication subsi* 
dized by the United States government. 

Both in exploration and follow- up studio work, 
he seemed indefatigable. He worked rapidly and 
is believed by some experts to have painted as many 
as half a dozen portraits in an Indian village in a 
single day. Generally agreed is that his later copies 
do not measure up to those done from life. 

LAST YEARS, Inspired by stories of lost gold mines 
in Brazil, at 56 and nearly deaf, he launched into 
a new adventure. He took passage to Venezuela, 
crossed into Brazil, finally abandoned his futile 
search for gold and set out to paint the Indian tribes 
of South America. With Caesar Bolla, an escaped 
slave from Havana who served as his man Friday, 
he traveled up the Amazon by canoe to its source, 
crossed the Andes to the Pacific coast, went south 
to Tierra del Fuego. Later the pair traveled up the 
Pacific coast to the Aleutian Islands and across to 
Siberia. On their return, they reached the Gulf of 
Mexico, crossed by boat to Yucatán, where they 
finally parted. 

Catlin returned to Paris, then moved to Brussels 
and set up a studio in which he made replicas of 
earlier paintings. He did most of them on heavy 
cardboard with outline pen drawings, very likely 
transferred from the engravings in his Letters and 
Notes, then filled in the outlines lightly with oil 
paints. He also wrote and published threc more 
books, Life Amongst the Indians, O-Kee-Pa, and 
Last Rambles Among the Indians. 

In 1870 at the age of 74 he returned to New York 
and opened a large exhibition at the Sommerville 
Gallery of “Catlin’s Indian Cartoons,” consisting of 
the replicas made in Brussels, 150 paintings done in 
South America, and other works. It was not suc- 
cessful, but afterward he sent the exhibition to the 
Smithsonian Institution at the invitation of its direc- 
tor, Joseph Henry, an old friend who vainly ap- 
pealed to Congress to purchase it. After a severe 
illness in October, 1872, Catlin moved to Jersey 
City, New Jersey, to be near his daughters. He died 
there December 23, 1872. 

The Smithsonian Institution later received as a 
gift from the heirs of Joseph Harrison the original 
Catlin Indian Gallery, heavily damaged through im- 
proper storage, but since restored. The Catlin Car- 
toon Collection remained in the possession of the 
artist’s daughters until 1912, when the American 
Museum of Natural History bought it. 

SUMMING UP, The most realistic and memorable 
record of Indian culture before the age of 
photography. hy 
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